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The Desire for Structure: 
A Deconstructive Analysis of Desire Under the Elms 

Eugene O'Keill has been called on many occasions America's 
greatest playwrip,ht. But thouph he had great integrity as an 
artist, he cannot be considered an integrated writer. This is 
what critics have said of hix.. O'Keill's process of purging 
himself in virtually any wr.y he saw fit--inuch like his "mentor," 
Nietzsche — has certainly moved audiences and critics alike, but 
his plays often seem stru :lurally unclear: his Dionysus is 
criticized for lacl: of Apollo. As a result, readers and critics 
of O'lleill's work rtru?.gle to discover the structural patterns 
which undergird his plays. Because iiis work appears intensely 
autobiographical, some critics look to the events of O'NeiU's 
life to uncover t'.ie structure of his plays. Others point to his 
affinity for vritin^', plf-yscripts concerned with transcendental 
pheno-.ena and look for p..tlerns there. As O'Neill once re.r.:-i rkcd , 
"Fost plays arc concerned with the relaticni between man and man, 
but that does not interest ;ne at all. I am interesto-i only in 
the relation between xan and f-od" (^td. in Tornquist: 11). 
Consequently, r^lini):is Li.er..-.:s are located in O'Neill's writinos. 

O'Neill's explorctiori of the transcendental ste;;;med in part 
fron, his uarly upbr 1 n<-. i n.::. , 'u; L alfo from =»is attitudes toward 
;:;o;lern life. Apparently, he rarely felt that ho was connected to 
modern life and that its values were en.pty a..d uninspired. Th.^sc 
attitudes were ri;inforced by !iis KuowKmIj-o of Nietzsche and of 
Greek tragedy. As Tornqui.st wrote: "To recreate the Greek 
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spirit in modern life was the goal he set for hinjself both as a 
playwright and as a man. The mystical Dionysian experience of 
being, not an individual, but part of the Life Force, which 
Nietzsche found communicated in the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, O'Neill hoped to impart through his plays, to a modern 
audience" (11). And O'Neil' admitted: "Khat has influenced my 
plays the most is my knowledge of the drama of all time — 
particularly Greek tragedy" (qtd. in Tornquist: 13). Thus, 
critics have given us an O'Neill who was determined to move 
beyond this ignoble .ge; who continued to search for his soul 
against a background of decaying society; who sought refuge in a 
Greco-Nietzscheaa world-view; and who built his plays upon the 
structures of Greek drama. In Pesire Under the Elms O'Neill gave 
us a play with a reccgnixahl y American locale (K'ev Enoland, 1850) 
with spiritual and emotional ties to our Puritan origins (the 
''hardness of God"). But lie has also given us a play which 
invites us to read it in terms of structures found in Creek 
mythology * 

The plot of Desire Under the Kims is well-known and 
relatively straightforward. It is a story of three people and a 
form: the "hard," powerful, and intractable seventy-f ive-year~ 
eld Kphraim Cabot j his voluptuous thirty-five-year-old bride, 
Abby; am! Ephraim's handsome and defiant youngest son, the 
twenty-f ive--yenr-old Kben. All three are locked in n struggle 
for possession of the Cah-)t farm. Abby has married old Cabot 
because she wants a home and expects, given the age of her 
husband, soon to inherit the farm. r>ut old Fphraim is convinced 



that only a person as hard as he deserves to own it; since no one 
fits that description, he plans simply to burn the place down and 
turn his livestock, wife, and son loose before he goes to his 
grave. Eben claims that the farm was originally his n;other's, 
and that old Cabot drove her to an early grave in order to '•neal 
the property from her and Eben. Abby and Eben are, by turns, 
attracted to and repellf-d by each other. Each represents a 
threat to the other's claim on the property, yet neither can 
ignore the sexual desire they seem to arouse in eacn^ other. 
Before long, Abby convinces old Cabot to leave the farn to her in 
exchange for bearing him another son, and Eben is convinced that 
by consumi-nating his desire for Abby, he can avenge tlie loss of 
his mother. After Abby bears her child, Eben learns of her 
duplicity when Ephraim tells him of the pact ho and Abby had 
made. Eben is horrified to learn that: Abby has used bin to bc-eu 
the son that would al]ov her to inherit the farm. In order to 
convince Eben that her love and passion for him are f-enuine, Al-by 
murders the child and tells Ephraim that the child was not his. 
Eben, tiiou-h, is even more horrified to learn of her infanticide 
and informs the sheriff. I'.ut by Llie time the slieriff arrivoK, 
Abby and Eben have renewed their declarations of love, and Eben 
confesses that he was e^jualiy culpahlo in th.i wnrdcr. The two 
.ire taken away, leavin;; old Cabot nlono with his cows and his 
stones and liis hard God. 

Ordinarily, such a plot synopsis is followed by the 
declaration that it cannot possibly do justice to the depth and 



Critics of this play have been only too eager to accept this 
invitation to form. Edgar F. Racey. Jr.. for example, in his 
essay "Myth As Tragic Structure in Desire Ihider the Elms argued 
that O'Neill based his play upon the Jlippolytus nyth. with Ehen 
as Hippolytus. Abby as Phaedra, and Ephraim as Theseus. But 
Racey realized that this structure alone could not contain the 
playscript he sought to enclose. Therefore, h« layers the 
Oedipus .yth, the Freudian version of the Oedipus myth (since 
Eben usurps the role of husband with his father's wife), and a 
dash of Nietzschean philosophy on top of the Kippolytus .yth in a 
kind of three-ring circus of indecidabi li ty. Still, all these 
structures are not enough to contain th. text; they cannot 
forestall other possibilities. iecause these structures were 
inadeounte, Racc-y then decided that Il^sire TAj^ 
be. rend as a New England do;.e5tic tragedy. That is. the- C.hot 
fa^::-ily is split apart in a ti:r,e a.-.d place when f.ir.ily was the 
backhone.of love and laLor: the Cabots's trngc.iy is that their 
fai.ilinl structure cannot contain their .exual and nai.eria] 
(i e s i r o s . 

IJncey has opened up nore spaces in C-'rieill's text than he 
!.as closed. a;.d his reading illustrates the ways in which .his 
t-ext frustrates our desire for order, pattern, and structure: 
e..c-, of his various .nyti.s pron.ised to yield a reading ol the 
play, yet each was found inadequate and so another was added. 
The compiled structures only provide more- play of differences, 
more interpretive possibilities. In the Hippolytus myth, for 
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example, Hippolytus is usually regarded as the central figure, 
and in the Oedipus legend (and Freud's version thereof), Oedipus 
is the central figure. Neither of these structures permits 
Ephraim to be the major character of the play, yet most critics 
who propose such readings have argued that D esire 's main 
character is the elder Cabot. He is the tragic hero: he learns 
that God is hard, and he is left standing alone at the play's 
end; his struggle was netaphysical, not physical; noble, not 
common. Racey concluded that "as a classic tragedy . . . Desire 
is both successful and complete," and he refers to Ephraim as the 
main character, the tragic hero (59). But which classical 
tragedy is Desire niost akin to? What about all the other, non- 
classical structures he proposed? Can ue nov discard them? 
Racey is reluctant to say. 

Clearly, O'Neill invites us to read his p]ayscript in terms 
of such n:ythic structures as Kacey iilentified: he invites us, in 
other words, to satisfy our desire for structure. Rut as our 
desire begins to play upon the text, as v;e seek out and construct 
alternative readings to encapsulate th-3 play, we only succeed in 
openinf; up more holes in the text than we Ccjn close. Just as the 
characters' desires disruj^t the structured world of the play, so 
do our desires disrupt vhar.evor structure is contained in 
0 ' M e i 1 1 ' s p 1 a y s c r i p t . 

Indeed, the c-ntral binary opposition at work in Dp si re 
.^lli^LL ^''^ ^"'^ is that between desire and structure. Dcrrida 

contends (after Freud) that all structures — linguistic, 
psychological, social, etc. — that serve to order nnd r,hnpc hu:ncin 
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richness of the text in question. Critici; of this play, like 
raost plays, have taken this one step farther, claiming, in 
essence, that the p3 t itself cannot do justice to its themes and 
characters. Simply stated, the simplicity — even banality — of 
this plot is inadequate to contain the complexity of the 
charact..s and the strength of their desires, y\lthough tho 
play's title promises to contain, to localize, even to bury 
desire, it differs from itself in that its plot only allows us to 
discover traces of desire which point to, or promise to lead us 
to, some other space, some other plot, in which desire can be 
localized and fixed as a motivating force for the characters' 
strange behaviors. 

O'.N'eill's text sets up a netvork of differences, a long 
series of opposed terms and concepts, ivhich lure the reader with 
the promise of structure, of "another plot,'" one which will 
resolve these oppositions, enclose or contain desire and make it 
and, l.y extension, tlie play itself comprehensible. A random, and 
by no means exliaustive, list would includ.j these overtly opposed 
terms; hard/soft, young/old, goM/rocks, ;nother/f ather . 
eaPt/wcst, upt-tairs/downstnirs, ma 1 c/feTial e , home/away, 
body/spirit, (;od/;;ian, indoors/nntdoors , dream/reality, man/beast, 
sky/enrt!i, sun/moon. O'Neill fuels our desire for or-ler and 
structure hy presenting these oppositions so boldly, .so 
indelicately: we cannot niss Lhcm. And because we cannet miss 
tliem, we begin to searcli for or to invent the terms which will 
enable us to synthesize these oppositcs into some orderly 
pat torn . 
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behavior result frorr acts of exclusion and repression— exclusion 
of the objects of our desires and repression of those desires 
themselves. He realizes that those repressed desires and 
excluded objects do not simply disappear: they return to disrupt 
the structu-° wliich was built to domesticate them. A 
deconstructive reading proceeds by dismantling this central 
difference between structure and desire by means of other 
differences that cannot be so easily identified or dismantled. 
As Harabara Johnson has shown, the starting point is to show that 
this binary opposition is simply an illusion created by the 
workings of differences nmch herder to pin down. The differences 
between structure and desire are based on a repression of 
differences within these two entities, ways in which 'iach entity 
differs from itself (Joiinson: x). 

fut the; way in which a toxL t!ius differs fro.-.i itself in 
never simr-le: it has a certain rigorous, contradictory logic 
whose effects can, up to a certain point, be read. The 
"aeconstrtiction" of an opposition is thus not ^.n rj nn i lii 1 n L ion of 
all values or differences; it is nn attempt to follow cho subtle, 
powerful effects of differei-ces already at work within the 
illusion of an opposition. It is, for ex. -npJe, O'Neill'p "Kew 
J-ng]and domestic tragedy," that, in standing in opposition to the 
Greek tragedy it rewrites, makes visible the way in wiiich the 
Greek tragedy a I ready differed from what it had seemed to he. J t 
is an ntCeiiipt to Lease out from the gaps opened up in the text by 
readings such as iJacey's the repressed which the text struggles 
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not to express. Because language attempts to translate the 
irrational into the reasonable, deconstruct ion demonstrates how 
languaoe is inadequate, is incapable of containing the 
irrational. This is the text's unsaid and its unsayable. It is 
not, however, an attempt to move beyond these oppositions in a 
kind of Hegelian Auf hcbu.>)> , or sublation of differences, for that 
impulse is structured on an opposition between oneself and what 
one struggles to become. We can only show that the differences 
at work in this play script do not work in the manner that we are 
led to think they do, and that certain subversions of them which 
appear in the critical literature ara logically prior to them and 
necessary for the playscript's very construction (Johnson: xi). 
In this instance we shall focus on the way in which desire 
differs from itself in O'Neill's playscript by entering the space 
opened up by an Oedipal reading, i.e., by th difference between 
Freud's notion of the Oecipal corr;j)]ox nnd the Oedipal comj)lex as 
an interpretive handle. 

As is well known, to Freud, the ''Oedipus complex" si;:nified 
the state of affairs in wiiich the boy craves exclusive sexual 
possession of iiis mother and feels antagonist! townrd his father 
(see Hall: S9f). The complex 35 mitigatet', if not removed, by 
one factor — castration anxiety: the boy feels that his fatiier 
will harm him if he persists in his desire for his mother-- 
specif ically , that the father will remove the boy's genitals. 
Castration becomes realistic for the !)oy when he seety the female 
anatomy: "that could happen to me.'^ The castration anxiety 
causes the boy to repress his desire for liis mother and !iis 



hostility for his father and to distance himself from the mother; 
the Oedipus complex weakens and the boy's personality and 
character begin to develop. 

After the boy represses his desire for the motlier, he do is 
one of two things: 1) he identifies with the lost obj'^ct of 
desire, the mother; or 2) he intensifies his identification with 
the father. V.'hich of the two lie chooses depends on the strer.j^th 
of his masculine and feminine sides, as Freud assumed that each 
person is constitutionally bisexual. Stronger ft-minine 
tendencies will induce the boy to identify with the mother, and 
stronger i:iale tendencies will elicit the opposite result. Eut 
there is always some identification with both, -..'hich in part 
resolves t'ne desire for both. These identifications give rise to 
the f emotion of the supc-rego, which replaces tiie Oedipus conple;; 
and leads to the stal-il ization of the personality. 

The superego is of course the n.oral and/or the judicial 
branch of the personality, which strives for the ideal over the 
real, the perfect over ihe pleasurable. Jl develops frun what 
t:.o' child ha<= learned of "ooori" and "bad" fror.i its parents, with 
the e:-;o-idoal correspondi np, to Lbe ^.jood and Lho conscience 
correspondin.: to the bad. The si:porer,o is bnilt frou rewards and 
punishments, l.oih pi'.ysical and psyc hoi op,icnl . Initially, the 
child desires his n-other'y love becar.se it offers physical 
rewards and desires bis father's love because he fears physical 
punishments. As the superego develops, it assumes froir the 
Mother and father the burden of doling out rewards and 
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pu-lshnients on a psychological level. The ego enacts various 
deeds, and the superego either rewards or punishes the ego for 
those deeds — whether those deeds are actually carried out or are 
fantasized . 

Interpreting Eben as a victim of the Oedipal complex is 
'incorrect* by traditional interpretive standards. Given Freud's 
notion of the Oedipal complex, we can see that Eben*s apparent 
''Oedipal" complex differs from itself in such a way that it 
overturns the traditional Freudian structure — desire itself 
becomes not the absence of structure, but a structuring 
principle. xt is evident that Eben's behavior--like that of 
everyone else in the play — is "strange," perhaps even deviant in 
terms of usual social nor::;s. But it i<i through no fault of his 
own; that is, his desire does not subvert his structurino 
superego: it obeys it. For Eben desires the perfect over the 
pleasurable — not vice-versa, as is comninonly assumed. He does 
only what his superego tells him to do; he irakes a morally 
acceptable choice by fulfillinf> a sexual need with his "jnother." 
Fearing punishment from his father, he makes love to Ahby. 

Rut why is this morally acceptable? If it is, what is the 
"reward"? And, n;orecvi'r, why doesn't liis father approve of this 
behavior which he ostensibly taught as morally acceptable? At 
the time of his Oedipal complex, we can assume that Eben's fear 
of punishment from his father was so great that Eben identified 
more strongly with his mother, with his own feminine 
characteristics. Those were rewarded by his father initially, 
because to Ephraim everyone is soft but himself. P.ut later these 
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characteristics are scorned, and Eben is accused of being too 

oft, like his mother. Resentful of his father's fierceness, yet 
wanting to please his own (feminine) superego and his father 
Eben is unnaturally split within himself, lie is unable to 
resolve his own parental and sexual identit-v, 

VJhen Abby arrives, he must relive his childhood, but his 
efforts to emulate his father, coupled with his real mother's 
absoNTce, causes a sort of penis envy. That is the castration 
anxiety in F.bcn the second time around takes its feminine form 
and introduces the feminine version of the Oedipal coraple;:, i.e., 
the Electra co;nplex, or the ye::ual desire for the father. This 
is unacceptable both to F.be:j's suj.ert/go and Lo his own moral 
teacher, EpIjraiQ, so he r.u'.)*^ t i lu t Ably. Fberi's suppose^I desire 
for Abby, in other vords, is rer.lly n repression of desire for 
his father; it is a choice of perfection over pleasure, of 
structure over desire. The t^ubs t i t u t io;^ of ^ stop-n.othcr is 
t'ne belter of two ir;i;norols, and so ^Iben makes the more perfect 
choice. iience, Eben feels rsorally in tiie rigiit, and he tlicn 
becomes free to rejoice in tiio nctual love which develO})s fror.) 
his r.ornl cho j ce. 

This brief -adino illustrates ijow a convent i on^^i 1 OedLprji 
rendin:;, of O'Neill's playscri])t opfrns \-.;> sj^aces within Iht- text 
fo- deconst rue t i ve freo-play. In this case, a tension is 
identified and foregrounded betwecMi this conventional application 
of the Oedipal complex and Freud's interpretation of the Oedipal 
complex, based upon a literal readino of rreud. 'Ihc koy piny nf 




differance is found in the opposition between pleasure and 
perfection, desire and structure. Eben's seeming quest for 
pleasure is reversed and found to be instead a quest for the 
perfect, the moral. Hence the pleasurable becomes different from 
itself; it is deferred, delayed, and scattered. It is given 
movement by proto-wri ting — by our inability to say wliat we mean, 
mean what we say. Because proto-wri ting is forever operable, new 
spaces are opened up with each "new" interpretation: the chain 
of substitution is virtually endless. 
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